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manners, which- is, of course, a familiar story in the history of Anglo-
American relations in the last century. Matthew Arnold averred, a little
apologetically perhaps, that Hawthorne had been particularly unfortunate
in his English associates, that he was "so situated in England that he was
perpetually in contact with the British Philistine," and that (as no one
knew better than Arnold himself) "the British Philistine is a trying per-
sonage."132 But Hawthorne was convinced that the contemptuous attitude
toward America was universal in England: "This insular narrowness," he
declared, "is quite as much a characteristic of men of education and
culture as of clowns/'133 "And Philistines," he would almost certainly have
added, if he had lived to read Arnold's essay.

However foolish and even reprehensible from one point of view, a per-
fectly human and understandable reaction in Hawthorne's case to such
influences as I have attempted to describe in the foregoing paragraphs was
a flare-up of patriotism. Scarcely an opportunity was lost in the journals
of asserting a point wherein America was superior to England. (Whether
an alleged superiority was real or only imagined it is not, of course, the
business of the editor of these journals to determine.) A complete list of
such comparative statements would comprehend a wide variety of items:
aspects of nature (clouds, trees, fruits, lakes, and rivers) ; conveniences of
travel (railways, hotels, food, and eating places) ; the people themselves
(their appearance, speech, and manners) ; social and economic conditions
among the poorer classes; achievements in agriculture, industry, and com-
merce; social, political, and religious institutions. On all of these topics,
and many more besides, Hawthorne at one time or another expressed his
belief in the superiority of the American manifestation.13*

This general position, however, was by no means consistently maintained.
The writer's mood was variable: subsequent to a patriotic assertion, one is
likely to find a partial retraction, or, not infrequently, a whole-hearted
recognition of something quite admirable in English life which America
could not hope to match. The accumulated result (as exhibited in the
journals and letters, in Our Old Home and the posthumous novels) is a
comparative weighing of the English and the American civilizations, which
can scarcely be equaled elsewhere for its painstaking detail.

Scores of petulant remarks can be set down to the irritation of the
moment and need not be taken too seriously. Even the notorious passages
on English women may appear less prejudiced, though hardly less flagrant,
when compared with certain passages on American women: if, from
Hawthorne's point of view, English women were too fat, American women,